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which were being spread about Spinoza some few years after hi&
death. Now he tells us about Spinoza's life that it was of thei
most quiet and peaceable kind. He was of a very even temper;.
nobody ever saw him either very sad or very merry. (One could
hardly expect high animal spirits of a man in Spinoza's state of
health.) He was always courteous and civil, considerate to the
people of the house, especially when any of them were ill. He
used to talk to the children of the house, and told them to mind
what their elders said, and not to forget to go to church. When
they came back from the congregation he would ask them what
they had heard from the preacher. " In particular," says this

good minister, Colerus, " my predecessor, Dr. C.------, of blessed

memory, being a really learned man, was much honoured by
Spinoza." Indeed, he sometimes vent to hear him himself,,
praised his learned exposition of Scripture, and the appropriate
applications; and he advised the landlord and his fellow-lodgers
by no means to miss his sermons. Once he was asked by the
landlady whether, in his opinion, "she might be saved by her
religion." It was a curious thing for a good Protestant to ask an
excommunicated Jew, but it shows the sort of personal impression
that Spinoza had made on those he lived with. He answered her
thus: " Your religion is very well; you have no need to seek
another for your salvation so long as you hold yourself to a peace-
able and pious life." Spinoza was much too ^sensible a man to
interfere with simple folk who were not capable of understanding
his philosophy, and who were content in their own way of life;
I do not think he had much sympathy with the sort of people
who not only must have formulas, but must be always tinkering
them. In short the good Lutheran minister's biography is a
constant panegyric of Spinoza's character, intermixed with violent
denunciations of his writings, and praises of the many worthy
persons who refuted them. Those worthy persons are not much
read at this day. I have tried to read some of them, but I cannot
say I have thoroughly succeeded.

So much as to Spinoza's life. In recent times I think no one
of any account has spoken of Spinoza's personal character save with
respect and even reverence. I may instance amongst others
Heine, the greatest Hebrew since Spinoza, one of the greatest of
modern writers, and also one of the least reverent. But Heine,
when he came to speak of Spinoza, said his life was only to be
compared to that of his great predecessor, Jesus Christ.

Now we come to Spinoza's contributions to the criticism of
Scripture. The work in which these are contained is the Theo-
logico-Political Treatise. I will give you the title of it from an
old English translation which was published as early as 1689. It is